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WHAT HAS BEEN WILL BE. 
Home Talk by J. H. N. 1882. 

‘Sr T\HE thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done.” Eccl. 1: 9. 
A spiritual man finds his mind exercised 
with two distinct modes of reasoning. One 
mode is reasoning from the word of God, 
from the character of Christ, from ultimate 
absolute truths. This is the reasoning of 
faith. It is what may be called reasoning 
from truth that is sought in the ascending di- 
rection. The other mode is reasoning from 
experience, from the history of mankind in 
general, or from our own history. It is reason- 
ing with the formula in mind which is at the 
foundation of all inductive sciences, that 
what has been will be. Uniformity of 
the past makes a rule for the future. This 
second mode of reasoning is reasoning from 
truths that are sought in the descending di- 
rection. The reasoning of faith looks at abso- 
lute truth, and is antecedent to experience ; 
it is reasoning from the power of God and 
the goodness of God. ‘The reasoning of ex- 
perience looks downward into natural laws, 
into the phenomena of this world of sin and 
disorder, and into the phenomena of our own 

experience in the confusion of this world. 
It is the conflict between these two modes of 





reasoning in our minds that makes the diffi- 
culty of our experience as spiritual men. Go 
through the Bible from beginning to end, and 
you will find all the way these two modes of rea- 
soning arrayed against each other. All the 
victories of the old heroes are the victories of 
the reasoning from faith over the reasoning 
from experience. Reasoning from faith carries 
us upinto what I defined the other night as the 
region of poetry. Reasoning from experience 
carries us down into the flat region of prose. 
So, if we have settled in our minds that poe- 
try is truer than prose, and that mere prosaic 
wisdom is rightfully nothing but a servant of 
the wisdom of poetry, then we have principles 
by which we may help ourselves to settle the 
question between the merits of these two kinds 
of reasoning. 

The propensity that we find in ourselves 
constantly to reason from experience, is nat- 
ural and legitimate, not to be suppressed or 
ignored. It would be a mutilation to get 
rid of this tendency. But the other tendency 
to lift ourselves above experience into the dis- 
covery of the possibilities that God’s nature 
lays a foundation for, and to reason from larger 
premises than our experience or the experi- 
ence of the world, is also natural and legiti- 
mate, not to be suppressed or ignored. If 
there is a conflict between these two propensi- 
ties, as we plainly see there is, then the first 
thing to be done is to find out which, in the 
order of nature, is superior; and having set- 
tled that question, make the other submit and 
come into subordination and service. We 
must find out a way to harmonize these two 
propensities. We are sure that our faculties 
need not conflict with each other—that there is 
no real conflict in truth. All truth is har- 
monious and our faculty of reasoning from as- 
cending truth may be and ought to be in har- 
mony with our perceptive faculties and rea- 
soning from descending truth. Now I settle 
it in my heart that the propensity to reason 
from superior truth, from God and God’s 
character and promises, from the poetical ele- 
ment, which is full of hope and expectation of 
eternal novelty, is the superior propensity. [ 
will insist therefore that the propensity to rea- 
son from experience shall come under ; and if 
it has anything to say, it shall say what will 
make in favor of this superior faculty. I will 
not have the power of observation, the induc- 
tive faculty, force itself up in an immodest, 
presumptuous way; lording it over my fac- 
ulty of reasoning from faith, from principles 
that Christ and Paul reasoned from, and all 
the rest of the veterans in the war of faith. 





I know perfectly well that they reasoned from 
correct premises, that the fashion of the saints 
who prevailed by faith in the old wars, is cor- 
rect and the superior method of reasoning ; 
and I demand that this modern inductive 
principle shall take its place as an auxiliary, 
and not be a harassing influence, constantly in 
the way of faith. I will find out’ a way to 
make my faculty of reasoning from experience 
serve and confirm faith. Here is the tug of 
war. We shall have peace when we are able 
to handle our faculty of induction correctly ; 
and make it serve inspiration. 

By way of exercising ourselves in this way, 
let us try a few of the world’s specious in- 
ductions. We shall find that in every case 
of reasoning from experience where the con- 
clusion is an evil one, it has reference to 
superficial details, and that by going deeper 
an induction can be made, parallel with the 
evil conclusion, that is good. For instance, 
the conclusion from experience is that death 
is universal and inevitable; because all men 
have died, all men will die. On the other 
hand the argument from superior truth and 
the character of God, makes it certain that 
the time will come when death will cease. 
But let us come down and upset this doc- 
trine about the inevitability of death on its own 
ground ; let us show that it is a superficial view, 
and is not, after all, a legitimate induction. 
We will not go back into the Bible and say 
it is not true that all men have died, for that 
would be reasoning from the truths of faith, 
We admit that all men have died: now let us 
see what opposite fact we can find that is paral- 
leltoit. It certainly is just as extensive a fact 
that the race of man is continuous and in- 
creasing ; that it does not die. This fact un- 
derlies the facts of evil that have ruled the 
world through all these thousands of years. 
The lives of individuals are, as you may say, 
the buds, fruit and branches of the stalk of 
life ; the stalk is just as thrifty now as it ever 
was, and there are no signs of itsdying. This 
fact people do not take into account and rea- 
son upon much; but it should be an important 
element in our reasonings, for it is one of the 
deepest facts—one that lies at the foundation 
of all reasoning about human existence; and 
this deeper and more fundamental fact may 
possibly encroach sometime upon the surface 
stratum which overlies it. 

The natural tendency of the more funda 
mental facts is to expand and overcome cuta- 
neous affairs. If a man’s constitution is good 
it is constantly struggling to cure the sores on 
the outside. Ido not see but we may fairly 
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say that the death of man from the beginning 
is cutaneous. The constitution of the human 
race is good and it is all the time struggling ; 
who knows but that it will cure all these cuta- 
neous disorders at last. 


I accept the doctrine that what has been 


will be; but I affirm that the controlling ex-, 


perience of human history has been progress, 
improvement, discovery and novelty, from year 
to year and from day to day, since the founda- 
tion of the world. What is now going on 
around us is the same that has been; and what 
is it? Why, itis continual investigation ; the 
production of novelty, new developments con- 
stantly and endlessly. The doctrine that 
what has been will be, is therefore very radi- 
cal and revolutionary; because revolution and 
devlopment have always been going on. 

Look back and see what has been, In the 
first place there has been a complete revolu- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ. Heathen- 
ism was broken down and a total change of 
the condition of nations came on in conse- 
quence of his appearance. Who knows but 
that something of the same kind will happen 
again? Luther and the Puritans conquered 
Popery in spite of its vast empire and anti- 
quity, Very likely there will be more such 
overturns. It will not do for conservatives 
to comfort themselves with the doctrine that 
what has been will be. It would be entirely 
out of the ordinary course of events for man- 
kind to settle down into a stationary state. 
There are no signs of these portentous novel- 
ties stopping, or diminishing in wonder; but 
there is every sign that human history will be 
more and more marvellous. Then it certainly 
is the most foolish reasoning—mere pretense 


of wisdom—to argue from experience’ that 


men will always die. 

What has been will be. Let us have the 
full benefit of this doctrine. There has been 
an age of miracles ; then there will be another. 
What has been will be. 


lous power disappear from the world. It 
is the original condition of things, and we 


ought to expect that it willcontinue. It is the 


experience of all past ages of the world. 


God has managed things personally in this 


world, and interfered most splendidly from 
time to time. The argument from experience 


is in favor of the continuity of this state 


of things. The argument from experience, 


when we look deep enough, is not in the least 
favorable to skepticism and conservatism. 
If you start from the idea that there is 
a living God at the foundation of all 
things, then uniformity will be out of the 
course of nature; but if you start with the idea 
that matter is at the foundation of everything, 
It all depends 
upon what power is at thecenter of all things 
what the foundation is. If the living God is 


then novelty is out of order. 


the foundation, then look out for novelties 
for he is a mighty force and full of originality 


It would be an en- 
tire innovation on the past to have miracu- 


If the frogs have got nothing but a log for a 


king, things will go on in the old-fogy way; 
but if they have king stork, there will be 
splashing enough. - 

IT am mightily pleased with this formula— 
what has been will be. It is an affirmation 
of conservatism that we may well take for 
our motto. Let us repeat it as often as we 
can. The heavens did rule in old times. 
What has been, will be. The age of angelic 
appearance has been. What has been, will 
be. The Christian religion has increased 
from the time it started. What has been, 
will be. There has been more good in our 
experience than evil. Whathas been, will be. 
Our experience has proved that God’s resour- 
ces are not limited. He brings us out of 
every difficulty. What has been, will be. 
We have, in our past experience, marched 
up to stone walls that seemed impregnable, 
but a way has been opened and we have gone 
straight through. This has been our experi- 
ence over and over again. What has been, 
will be. Christ raised the dead. What has 
been, will be. The blood of Christ in the 
Primitive Church cleansed its subjects from 
all sin, and gave them full justification, 
What has been, will be. 


WALKING WITH GOD. 
FRAGMENTS OF A CONVERSATION AT W. C. 
G.—The idea of walking with God comprises 
all that we can wish. “ Enoch walked with God 
and was not, for God took him.” I think some 
light is thrown on the meaning of that verse by 
the expression of Christ concerning conversion, 
“ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” It is natural for a little child, when 
he walks out, to take hold of his father’s hand. 
There are a thousand things calling on his atten- 
tion on this side and that, but still he keeps 
hold of his father’s hand, and suffers himself to 
be guided. “ Walking with God” expresses 
& great attainment. It is to keep near him, to 
lay hold of his hand, going and coming. I see 
in our walk through this life that the devil is 
ready to allure us, and attract our -attention, 
first on the side of beauty and enjoyment, to 
get us away from our father; and then on the 
side of evil-thinking and discouragement. The 
same spirit that tempts into pleasure-seeking 
on the one hand, leads into hypo on the other. 
In both cases it is an attempt to allure us from 
walking with God. We must be converted and 
become as little children: a little child knows 
that he is not sufficient to handle the universe, 
that he needs protection and guidance. It is 
natural for a child to cling to his father in all 
circumstances. 

W.—The great benefit of criticism is that it 
keeps us soft and childlike—in a state where 
we feel some degree of dependence and are 
willing to take hold of the hand of God and 
those who are wiser and better than we are. It 
is a blessed thing that we are not allowed to be- 
come self-sufficient, but are put through experi- 
ence that breaks up the crust that would other- 
wise grow over us and prevent us from being 
childlike. It seems to be the effect of suffering 
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thing of itself, but it leads us to seek help from 
God and those who can help us. : 

H—There is one thing about a child that is 
interesting to me, he considers himself always 
surrounded by mysteries; he is perpetually ask- 
ing questions, and has.a conviction of his limi- 
tations; but as he grows older and wiser, as it is 
called, he fancies that all mysteries are re- 
solved. Yet it is a question whether the mys- 
teries that surround the old are not as great as 
those that surround the young. The solution 
of the material facts near him does not take 
him out of the world of mystery. A child 
takes hold of his father’s hand because he is 
afraid that if he lets go some mysterious evil may 
befall him, and he feels that by keeping close 
to his father some mysterious good will come to 
him. It is dangerous for any man, however old, 
to let go the hand of God. If he does so, some 
mysterious evil will happen to him that he can 
not fathom; he is not able to.grasp the truth 
concerning the dangers around him on the one 
hand, nor the blessings on the other that will 
come to him if he holds on to God’s hand. 

G.—This reminds me of the children at 
Oneida, in a walk I took with them, While we 
were in the open fields they scattered about, but 
when we got to the edge of the woods, Ormond 
got under coneern of mind and came to me 
and would not let go of my hand; he thought 
there was something behind every bush and tree 
ready to grab him. My experience makes me 
believe more and more that it is best for me to 
keep close to God all the time. Why not con- 
elude to go to him daily and hourly; and not 
calculate to have any plans of our own for the 
future ? 

£.—Christ seemed to have that idea when he 
taught the disciples to pray, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Mr. Noyes seems to have 
inspiration that hits the mark exactly, by look- 
ing to God every day for guidance. 

G.—I think this is not a Methodistic or legal 
view, It puts us up to apprehend Christ in his 
character as being perfectly dependent on God, 
In confessing Christ we eonfess that childlike 
spirit that takes hold of God’s hand. The only 
way we can walk with God is in Christ: he is 
the only spirit that walks with God, and he does 
that perfectly. 


PROGRESSIVE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


HE career of the Primitive Church began 
with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 

on the day of Pentecost, and ended with the 

full resurrection of the souls and bodies of be- 
lievers at the Second Coming. ; 

That career as shadowed forth in the New 
Testament, presents three marked and exceed- 
ingly interesting phases of development. 

1, The genetic and formative period; charac- 
terized by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and the manifestation of communism and mi- 
raculous power. Peter may be taken as the 
representative and leader of this period. 

2. The organic and intellectual period ; char- 
acterized by the development of the doctrinal 
elements and philosophy of the new dispensa- 
tion, the preaching of the gospel to the Gen- 





to make persons childlike: it does not teach any 
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of the church. Of this period Paul is the rep- 
resentative and leader. 

“3. The period of consummation ; characterized 
by love, vital illumination, the separating pow- 
er of the judgment, the conscious beginnings of 
transmutation. Of this period we find John 
the representative and leader. 

It is noteworthy that nearly the whole of the 
New Testament, after the resurrection of Christ, 
groups itself about these three apostles—Peter, 
Paul, John. Subordinate and supplemental to 
them James and Jude come in: James occu- 
pying a-somewhat central and conspicuous po- 
sition in the church at Jerusalem, and contrib- 
uting an important epistle that in a certain 
way rounds out and completes the great doc- 
trinal exposition of Paul; Jude appearing only 
as the author of a single chapter, echoing the 
pregnant warnings and exhortations of Peter. 
The authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews 
is unknown, but it combines the characteristics of 
both Peter and Paul, and probably belongs 
to one or the other of them. 

Peter, Paul and John were the great work- 
ers: the three mighty men who represented in 
their characters, their functions and mediumship, 
the three great stages of progress in the Prim- 
itive Church. Peter, the rock; the spokesman 
of Pentecost; the man of power ; commanded 
to strengthen his brethren, and “ feed the flock 
of God;” holding the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to both Jews and Gentiles; apostle of 
the circumcision. Paul, the supreme intellect 
of all time; readiest to apprehend the full 
scope of the gospel ; the man of burning energy 
and perfect devotion; “in labors more abundant 
than all;” in organizing power unequaled among 
the sons of men; apostle to the Gentiles, as Pe- 
ter was to the circumcision ; the commander who 
marshaled the host of believing Jews and Gentiles 
into a solid army, marching resurrectionward. 
John, the “ disciple whom Jesus loved ;” recorder 
of the discourses on eternal life; companion of 
Peter throughout the Pentecostal days and sub- 
sequently ; the son of thunder ; the man of heart, 
whose story of the love of God and his Son 
Jesus Christ overburdens words with its won- 
drous meaning; the waiting one, who was to 
“tarry” till with the light of resurrection- 
dawn upon him he could sound the ery, “ Behold 
he cometh! ” : 

From the day of Pentecost onward till some 
years after Paul’s conversion, the conspicuous 
fact in the history of the church was the power 
of the Holy Ghost. At Pentecost it came as a 
rushing mighty wind. The world-old barriers 
between humanity’s heart and the heavens were 
rent, and the great interior ocean of God’s 
Spirit came rushing through; a mighty, resist- 
less flood that surged and poured till human 
life was filled. Every-where for years this is 
the flowing, conspicuous fact. Itis seen in the 
apostles; in the three thousand converted in 
one day ; in the mass of “them that believed 
and had all things common ;” in Peter and John 
when they went up to the temple, when they 
were before high priests, Sadducees and coun- 
cils; in Peter when Ananias and Sapphira fell 
dead at his word, when in prison, when raising 
the dead and healing the sick in the name of 
Jesus, when preaching to the Gentile Cornelius ; 
in Stephen when he “did great wonders and 
miracles among the people,” when his face shone 





“as it had been the face of an angel,” when he 
cut the unbelieving Jews to the heart with his 
unanswerable words; in the conversion of Paul 
on the Plains of Damascus and his subsequent 
endowment as apostle to the Gentiles. In all 
these manifestations we behold the goings 
forth of omnipotent power. It is the gene- 
tic, formative stage of the church. The nucleus 
was now formed. The harvest of the waiting 
material which was to form the body of Christ 
now began. In all this period we recognize 
Peter as the leading, representative man. 

Then on this foundation of inflowing power, 
is to be built the organized church; gathering 
into itself and harmonizing Jew and Greek; 
developing a resurrection philosophy and sci- 
ence, by which it shall rise free and independent 
above Judaism, on the one hand, and Hellenic 
philosophy, on the other. The vast Greek and 
Roman world is to be met and conquered, spir- 
itually and intellectually. And now upon the 
stage, the foremost man of his time, comes Paul. 
Consummate in Jewish and Greek education, 
from being the most powerful and dangerous 
opponent, by a miraculous overturn he is made 
the humblest and most thoroughly furnished 
worker of all the apostles. 

From thence through the long years till the 
grim horrors of the Neronean persecution burst 
upon Rome, Paul is the leader and representa- 
tive man of Christianity. Every-where through- 


out the Greek and Roman world his influence is} 


felt. He helps Peter in the deeper mysteries 
of the resurrection life. He preaches before 
kings, and the wise men of Greece. He labors 
with his own hands. He develops the distinc- 
tion between the law and the gospel which 
emancipates the believer from the thraldom of 
legality and sin. In him the doctrine of salva- 
tion from sin found a living exponent, who be- 
came an example not only to the Primitive 
Church, but for all time. Under the influence 
of his vast organizing power, the churches in 
Judea, in Asia, in Macedonia, Greece, Rome, 
in far-off Spain and the islands of the sea, were 
linked into one great whole, and Christianity 
ascended to that supreme position, against which 
the unbelief and the philosophy of this world 
could only dash themselves in vain. The won- 
derful experience of Paul, and his perfect ap- 
prehension of the mind of Christ, furnished the 
church with weapons of warfare and principles 
of action at every point. From the serene 
hights of resurrection science and vision unfold- 
ed in the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, the be- 
liever’s eye could sweep the whole field of prog- 
ress from the day of Pentecost onward to the 
coming resurrection. ' 

At length the organic, Pauline epoch draws to 
a close. The gospel has gone forth to the “ ends 
of the earth,” and been “preached to every 
creature under heaven.” The giant leader is 
withdrawn from the scene; we need not specu- 
late how, perhaps by death, which his latest 
words seem to intimate as close at hand. Peter 
has “ put off this tabernacle,” as the Lord Jesus 
had long before foretold. John remains, “ tarry- 
ing till He come.” It is now the era of consum- 
mation—“ the last hour.” Outgoing, mission- 
ary labor ceases; the eyes of all revert more 
and more toward the interior world, The “ true 
light now shineth.” Peter had promised that a 
new day would dawn, “and the day-star arise 





in their hearts.” John announces the shining 
of that “bright and morning star.” Events 
long waited for are now at hand. The glad 
tidings of resurrection, long heralded, ago- 
nized for, are now to be realized in actual life. 
The darkness is past. The day of perfect koin- 
onia—Communism—the true koinonia with the 
Father and the Son, and with each other, has 
come. Paul prophesied the “falling away” of 
a great class under the fiery judgment which 
was to try the church. John says that these 
have “gone out.” Those who remain gather 
closer in the true fellowship. The burden of 
heavenly love rests upon them. Under its 
vital influences the process of transmutation has 
begun. It doth not appear what they shall be, 
but they know that when Christ shall appear 
they shall be like him, for they will see him as 
he is. y 

And here, standing before the unlifted vail of 
the interior world, the New Testament history 
leaves the Primitive Church. The dawn of res- 
urrection is upon them. Under the lead of 
their head and representative at Patmos they 
await the manifestation of him who has said to 
them, “ Behold I come quickly, and my reward 
is with me.” 


Were they disappointed? If not, have not 
their career and experience a deep significance 
to those who truly believe on Christ in this age? 

T. L. P. 


. NOTES OF VISITORS. 
MONG our recent visitors were two gentlemen 
from Georgetown, Colorado, a small mining 
town situated about fifty miles south-west from Den- 
ver City, at an altitude of nine thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The following are a few facts 
gleaned from cenversation with them: 


The climate of that mountainous country is very 
fine, with mild winters and but little snow. ~The 
farmers commence their plowing in February, but 
the lack of rain renders irrigation necessary to suc- 
cessful farming. This would no doubt be considered 
quite a drawback here in the East, though the best 
of crops are said to be raised on irrigated lands. 

Mr. Meeker has located his “ Union Colony” some 
thirty miles from Georgetown, in a beautiful val- 
ley or plain at the confluence of two mountain 
streams. The place is named Greeley and a railroad 
is expected to run near by. 

Water is brought into Denver City from the 
mountains, about thirty miles distant, in an open 
ditch or aqueduct; and streams of clear water are 
constantly running on both sides of the main streets 
of the city. The water is at present owned by a 
private company, but measures are being taken 
towards having it pass into the hands of the city. 

The amount of gold and silver mined in Colorado 
is on the increase from year to year. In 1869 
Georgetown coined four and one-half million of 
gold and half a million of silver; the whole being 
from one county and the production of not more 
than ten thousand miners. The mining business 
here, as in California, is mainly carried on by large 
companies, and with proper management is found 
to be a lucrative and reliable business. 

The Kansas Pacific R. R., is to be pushed on west- 
ward, striking the lower part of Salt Lake, and 
thence still further westward, until it intersects with 
the Central Pacific. This when completed will, in 
connection with the Central Pacific, give a very di- 
rect line of railway communication with the East. 
St Louis is largely interested in this R. R. project, 
and sees that when completed she will be able to 
successfully compete with her powerful rival, Chi- 
cago, for the far west trade, and will find her com- 
mercial prosperity much increased thereby. 

The Central Pacific, and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads do not act very harmoniously together. For 
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some time, to the great discomfort of travelers, pas- 
senger cars were not allowed to run clear through, 
but Pullman has succeeded in effecting an arrange- 
ment with both companies, so that his palace-car 
trains pass over the entire line. 

The Central Pacific company are interested 
in the building of the Kansas R.R. through to 
their road and will try to get possession of the same: 
thus giving them an independent line through from 
San Francisco to St. Louis under one management. 
The Union Pacific on the other hand are said to be 
figuring for a branch road from their present western 
terminus through to Portland, Oregon. 

It is proposed to make Portland a large city, 
rivaling San Francisco in general business and com- 
merce with China, Japan, and the great “ East ;” 
as it is thought that the late earthquake shocks 
will tend to hinder the permanent growth of San 
Francisco and will ultimately call for another large 
business center on the Pacific coast. Portland has a 
fine harbor with good river communication with the 
Pacific at all seasons of the year. H. G. A. 
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WHAT IS ONANISM? 

OOR Onan, the son of Judah, who perished under 

the displeasure of the Lord for refusing to 
raise up seed to his brother, has given his name to 
at least two modern sins that are not imputed to him 
in the sacred record. The solitary vice used to be 
called Onanism; and lately the practice of withdraw- 
ing previous to emission in order to avoid impreg- 
nation, has taken the same name. Now there is no 


evidence that Onan was ever guilty in any way of: 


the first of these practices, and though he seems to 
have adopted the second in form, yet there is no ev- 
idence that this was the special sin for which he 
perished. The record is that Onan’s elder brother, 
Er, having married and died without issue, Judah, 
their father, enjoined on Onan to take Er’s widow 
and raise up seed to his brother. “ But Onan knew 
that the seed should not be his; and it came to pass, 
when he went in unto his brother’s wife, that he 
spilled it on the ground, lest he should give seed to 
his brother. And the thing which he did displeased 
the Lord. Wherefore he slew him.” Gen. 38: 6— 
10. What was the thing which he did? Evidently 
he selfishly refused to raise up seed to his brother 
and disobeyed his father. His method of carrying 
out his selfishness and disobedience, was doubtless 
something like the modern practice of withdrawal ; 
but there is no evidence that the displeasure of the 
Lord was directed against this external act. The 
account is manifestly designed to fix attention on 
his disobedience and selfishness. If he had taken 
any other method of defeating the propagative act, 
such as producing abortion, his sin would have been 
the same. So that the word Onanism, as applied 
either to self-pollution or to withdrawal, is a mis- 
nomer, and the argument against those practices, de- 
duced from the displeasure of the Lord in Onan’s 
case, is fallacious. The exact sin of Onan is impos- 
sible in modern times, unless there may still be na- 
tions where the law requires a man to raise up seed 
to his deceased brother. Selfish exclusiveness in 
regard to the ownership of children is the moral 
essence of Onanism. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—An intelligent young Cuban gentleman who 
dined with us this week, is confident that the rebell- 
ion in that island will result in its annexation to the 
United States. 

Departures.—For W. C.,—G. W. Noyes, L. F. Dunn, 
C. A. Cragin, Richard Noyes and Miss C. J. Worden. 
For Prospect, Conn.,—our friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith of that place. 

—The American Institute at its exhibition of 1869 


for ribbons and machine-twist. We received the 
handsome diploma and bronze medal announcing the 
fact this.week. The diploma bears the signature of 
the officers of the Institute. That of the president, 
Horace Greeley, is a marvel to the uninitiated. 


May 22.—Steam pipes running through all our 
cellars have spoiled them for keeping vegetables and 
fruit. The sanitary committee are glad of it—they 
are glad of a necessity compelling us to build cellars 
on purpose for these things They say the potato bins 
and cabbage and celery heaps in the cellars distil poi- 
son for roomsabove. A resolution was passed in our 
meeting this evening that nothing of the kind should 
ever be deposited under our living rooms again. 
So the farmers must petition for an appropriation 
and must have some more wall laid, notwithstanding 
all the cellar room added this year. 


26.—In the midst of our busy morning hours came 
the news from Willow Place that the great water- 
wheel, upon which the work of the silk-factory 
trap-factory and machine-shop depends for life, had 
suddenly stopped. Examination-showed that the 
hollow center-shaft, made of cast-iron and a foot in 
diameter, upon which the wheel revolves, had broken 
in two. Our machinists hope to temporarily repair 
the damage so as to begin work again on Monday; 
but now the noisy factory is hushed, and rest and 
silence reign supreme. The little silk girls were 
wild with excitement and delight at the prospect of 
a holiday so forced upon them. And who can won- 
der, when the sunshine and green fields and spark- 
ling brooks are all tempting them forth to a merry 
romp ? 

—Among the visitors to-day was a man with four 
women under-escort, including his wife. They came 
on the Midland, and he planned to go back on the 
first return train. But this left his party less than 
two hours to look around, which they thought alto- 
gether too short a time. Impractical, gossiping 
women, glad of a day’s pleasuring, they had no 
idea of hurrying home before they had seen half 
what they wanted to, and so when the whistle 
sounded there was a comical scene. Bent on his 
purpose, he started on a run, caliing to them to come 
on. They followed, but made such slow haste they 
saw the train going off and the man coming back 
before they had got half way to the depot. Their 
satisfaction was undisguised, while he was heard to 
say afterwards, that he should have “ been at home 
if it had not been for those ’tarnal women.” 

—C. C. Hatch and V. R. Hawley have lately been 
studying the art of telegraphy a little, and by way 
of practice and amusement they have devised a sys- 
tem of telegraphing between O. C. and W. P. in the 
evening, without the aid of wire and battery. One 
operator stations himself in the upper room of the 
tower of our new building at O. C., and the other 
at a window of the silk-factory at W. P., the dis- 
tance being somewhat. over a mile and a quarter. 
Each is provided with a cylindrical tin case in which 
is placed a kerosene light, a hole in one side of the 
case being arranged so as to be quickly opened and 
closed by a small spring shutter, easily worked by a 
tap of the finger. The light at one place is in gen- 
eral invisible at the other, but by opening the shutter 
it is permitted to be seen for a longer or shorter 
time. The system of signals employed is analogous 
to that used by the telegraph operators, a quick flash 
of the light being taken to represent a dot, anda 
longer view of ita dash. By this method the Morse 
alphabet of dots and dashes is very closely imitated, 
and the words of a message are spelled out with 
considerable facility. With their present practice 
our experimenters can send seven or eight words per 
minute, and they are expecting in time te bring the 
number up to twenty or more per minute. 

—Now that Mr. Noyes does not talk in our meet- 
ings we are glad to get notes occasionally of what 
he says in the smaller sociables in his room. Some 
one sketches the following: 

“ We must understand that God deals with us just 
as we do with our children. Take the case of little 
Richard: He is continually getting bumps. He 
falls down and bumps his head and cries dreadfully 
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for a minute, then he is up and at it again. He is 


very ambitious, continually trying to do things. He 
gets a great many hurts, but after all it is the only 
way for him to learn. Zperience has to teach him a 
great deal, what he can do and what he can’t do. 
If you were to tie him up or shut him up so that he 
could not get hurt, he never would learn anything. 
So he has to go on learning by bumps and hurts till 
he can govern himself. His mother watches him to 
prevent him from making fatal mistakes, and that is 
about ali she can do. So God deals with us: he 
wants to have us free and learn self-control, and so 
he has to let us learn a great deal by experience, by 
getting bumps now and then. He has this purpose 
all through our life-experience. He watches over us 
to see that we do not make fatal mistakes, and then 
lets us have a great deal of freedom to do things. 
Sometimes our freedom leads us to make mistakes 
that are disagreeable and mortifying, and then we 
feel bad ; yet after a while we shall learn, as Richard 
does, to manage ourselves wisely and yet freely. 
Our faith must embrace this idea always, that God 
is watching over us so that we shall not make any 
fatal mistakes.” 


WALLINGFORD. 
—Business in the printing-office is very active and 
furnishes plenty of employment for all volunteer 
help in folding and stitching pamphlets. 


—Some of the girls went down to the river 
to-day to witness the sheep-washing, something 
which most of them had never seen before. They 
pitied the poor creatures and thought the scene not 
half so poetic as it is pictured to be. 

May 21.—William gave us an account this eve- 
ning of an excursion of the senior classes of Yale to 
the stone-quarry at Portland on the Connecticut 
river. The greatest attraction of the day was the 
opportunity of seeing Professor Dana and hearing 
him converse. He stood on the rocks and lectured 
on the specimens they found. 


—A circus troupe went by our house about 
five o’clock this morning. There were twelve cam- 
els among the animals, which but few of the family 
saw as it was so early. But we enjoyed seeing the 
elephants when they came along, an hour afterward. 
There was one said to be the largest in this country, 
another the smallest. It happened that they had to 
turn out of the road just here to let the carriages 
pass, so we had an opportunity of looking at them 
as long as we liked. We were very much amused 
and astonished at their sagacity and the flexibility 
of their trunks. We fed them with crackers and 
potatoes. The small elephant would take crackers 
out of Mr. 8.’s pocket. The old one would draw 
back from the basket of potatoes when the small 
one attempted to eat from it, and spend the time in 
taking up dust from the road and sprinkling it all over 
his back: but when the driver began to make mo- 
tions to go, the large one, making a hollow in the 
middle of his trunk, took all the potatoes that 
were left in the basket into it, and soon transferred 
them to his mouth. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BRICK-MAKING. 


0. C., May 24, 1870. 

DEAR CrRcuLAR:—Hearing recently of a new 
and improved process in brick-making carried on in 
this vicinity, my interest in it led me to visit the 
place for a personal examination; and thinking the 
information obtained may be of interest to some of 
your readers, I venture to offer the following 
sketch : 

The yard is situated about one-fourth of a mile 
north-east of Oneida village and in the angle formed 
by the intersection of the Midland and New York 
Central railroads, not fifty rods from either. On 
making known the object of my visit to Mr. Bellin- 
ger, the proprietor, he readily offered to give me any 
information desired. The finished product was first 
shown to me. In this part of the yard were some 
twenty thousand bricks placed in rows, in the 
sun, preliminary to packing in the kiln. Those 
that I saw were quite perfect specimens of their 
kind. The edges and angles were true, and the 
sides even and smooth. Mr. B. asserted that the 
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bricks produced by the new process were superior in 
mechanical execution to all others excepting only the 
Philadelphia pressed brick, and that when baked 
the surface was as smooth as potter’s ware; state- 
ments which the appearance of the bricks would 
seem to justify. The defects of the bricks at pres- 
ent used, are variation in size and a warped uneven 
surface. The bricks we examined were free from 
these inaccuracies, being of uniform dimensions. 

We next examined the machine which turns 
out these wonderfully perfect blocks of clay. Itisa 
ponderous piece of mechanism about eight feet high, 
made wholly of iron, and weighs four tons. It is 
fitted up with heavy gearing, running slowly, with- 
out noise but with great power. The motor is a 
twelve-horse-power steam-engine, twenty feet distant : 
the power being transmitted by means of a broad 
belt. 

Picture to yourselfa vertical iron cylinder four 
feet long and two and a half in diameter, securely 
bolted to two large uprights. Through its center 
revolves a vertical shaft with flanges attached, set at 
such an angle and at such distances from each other, 
that while the clay, which is pitched in at the top, 
is thoroughly pulverized and rendered a homogene- 
ous mass, it is at the same time forced slowly 
toward the bottom. Here the clay comes in con- 
tact with another flanged shaft turning horizontally, 
and the two pressures combine to force it through 
an aperture in the side of the cylinder, and against 
the face of alarge iron drum, which revolves slowly 
in close proximity. 

On the broad surface of this drum are twenty-two 
false faces of the dimensions of the ordinary brick 
and so attached as to move two inches (or the thick- 
ness of a brick), toward the center when pressure is 
applied to them. The drum in its revolution pre- 
sents these faces successively to the mass of clay 
which is being steadily forced through the throated 
aperture. The now plastic and easily molded mass 
is thus forced into the die presented to receive it, 
and a brick is formed of great accuracy of outline. 
A fixed knife which the drum just clears as it turns, 
severs the mass of clay in the die from that without. 
By means of an ingenious system of sliding rods 
attached to the movable faces and playing on an 
eccentric in the center, towards which they point 
like the radii of a circle, the bricks are slowly 
pushed out of the dies, and as they come up on the 
other side are deposited on a platform, whence they 
are carried away and placed in thesun to dry. The 
drum makes two revolutions per minute and forms 
twenty-two bricks at each revolution. The thorough 
way in which the clay is pulverized and the absence 
of air in the brick, are shown by the fact that a 
brick made by this process weighs a pound snd a 
half more than the ordinary brick. When fractured 
it exhibits a fine grain. 

The capacity of this machine is estimated by its 
makers at thirty-five thousand bricks per day. Mr. 
B. gives twenty-five thousand per day as his esti- 
mate, based on the experience he has had with it. 
By the processes now in general use, twenty thou- 
sand bricks a day can be made; so that the superiority 
of this method over others consists mainly in the 
quality rather than quantity of the work performed. 

We next inspected the clay bank, which, from the 
evidence it gave, is likely to prove a very safe bank 
for its owner’s investments. After removing two 
feet of the top-soil, the layer of clay suitable for bricks 
is found to be five feet in thickness. “Here,” said 
Mr. Bellinger, “ you can see what nature has done 
for us: Ordinarily it is found necessary to mix sand 
with the clay, to make it work well, but here the 
sand and clay are already combined in just the right 
proportions.” 

The application of better machinery to this branch 
of industry, marks an era in the building art. The 
Processes have hitherto been crude and unsatisfac- 
tory. Pressed brick have long been in the market, 
but their cost renders their extended use impossible. 
The general introduction of a more perfectly formed 
brick for ordinary building purposes,*{must not only 
Prove a great boon to the guild of masons, in the 
increased speed of laying, and in the better 





quality of work it will enable them to do, but also 
can not fail to add much to the beauty and finish of 
our dwellings. 

Persons of a geological turn of mind will be inter- 
ested in the fact, that near the bottom of this clay 
layer are found evidences of a former vegetation. 
Logs and limbs of trees are found, and a few tolerably 
preserved hickory-nuts have been discovered. Fancy 
the time that has elapsed, and the changes that have 
vccurred to pack above a once luxuriant forest 
growth, five feet of hard clay! J. H.C. 


A RETROSPECT. 


O-DAY is the fortieth anniversary of our wed- 

ding day, and also the twentieth of our exit 
from the pleasant home where we had passed our 
married life, around which clustered many pleasant 
as well as painful recollections. There our children 
were born, and there reposed the remains of two 
loved ones who had early passed away. Yet at 
what we then considered, and still believe to have 
been the call of Providence, we left the place that 
had been so dear to us, without one sigh or tear of 
regret, to connect ourselves and all our interests 
with the family at Oneida. 

Our acquaintance with the Putney church had 
commenced five years previously, through reading 
their writings and correspondence with some of 
their members, and we had learned to look upon 
and love them as followers of Christ; and being 
established in the fundamental doctrines which they 
held, we were somewhat prepared to take the step 
we did, acting understandingly and not from impulse. 
We had confessed Christ in us a Savior from all sin, 
had separated ourselves from the world and the 
church of which we were members, and were con- 
sidered aliens by our family connections and friends, 
they believing us to be little less than insane in tak- 
ing such a wide departure from the religion of our 
forefathers. 


We did not expect much immediate happiness in 
the school we were about to enter, for we were pain- 
fully aware that there was a great amount of ego- 
tism, pride and selfishness to be overcome, and old, 
established habits to be laid off before we could 
hope for perfect unity with those who were before 
us in experience, and had long been pupils in the 
school of Communism. Yet we have never fora 
moment looked back with regret, or hankered for a 
return to the old state of isolation in which twenty 
years of our life were passed; and though we have 
been slow to learn, and sometimes restive under crit- 
icism, yet we are happy and thankful to-day for the 
privileges we enjoy here; for our beautiful home 
with its circle of loving, unselfish hearts. We are 
thankful, too, that we are counted worthy to be num- 
bered among the pioneers in the noble and holy en- 
terprise to which the O. C. isdevoted: &. y. J. 


0. C. May 20th, 1870. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 
Sandusky, Ohio, May 19, 1870. 

Dear Frienps:—This city is surrounded by 
grape-growers; and the season is so much more 
forward than usual this year, that the grape-growers 
are anticipating a good crop. They have not had 
good success for several years past, the weather has 
been so unfavorable. Every thing in the fruit and 
vegetable line appears very forward, and I am told 
that the season is four weeks ahead of what it is 
ordinarily. I noticed cherries yesterday, nearly 
half grown. 

There is one thing here now, however, that is 
quite a drawback, particularly to a stranger, that is, 
an ancient fish smell. Pike, pickerel, black and 
white bass, cat-fish and sturgeon, are caught in the 
bay near here by tons. Some days as many as 
fifty tons are taken, part of which are put in ice and 
shipped to different cities; and a great many are 
packed in salt; while the offal and fish that become 
too old for eating are deprived of what oil can be 
pressed from them, and the remainder is made into 
guano. I am told that ‘this business will be fin- 


‘bridge that spans the Ohio at this point. 





ished this month, and then the city will be much 
more attractive. 
Cincinnati, May 22, 1870. 

This hotel, the Spencer House, is situated on the 
bank of the Ohio; and from its southern portico 
there is a fine view of Covington and its suberbs in 
Kentucky on the opposite bank of the river. There 
is also a view of the best levee this city has on the 
Ohio. While I am writing, it is Sunday, steam- 
boats are landing and loading and unloading their 
freight, and departing, some for Pittsburgh and 
intermediate places up the river, and others for 
Memphis and the cities below here. 


It is surprising to see the amount of freight one of 
these boats can carry. The “Juniata” came in 
this forenoon and landed directly in front of this 
hotel, at a point entirely free from freight, and now. 
the levee by her side is completely covered with 
goods that have been taken from her. It seemed 
almost impossible that so many goods could be 
stowed away in her. 

From my window I can see the . suspension 
It was 
Roebling’s last and finest bridge; and is a good 
monument to the memory of that great engineer. 
One can hardly tire of looking at it. 

The weather here is (so the inhabitants say) ex- 
tremely warm for this latitude and this season of 
the year. The thermometer indicates ninety degrees 
in the shade, day after day, and the nights are very 
warm. 

Ripe strawberries and cherries were in the market 
yesterday morning from the gardens near the city. 
I have seen strawberries before since I left home, 
but they came from a distance south of here. Yes- 
terday I called on one of our customers who lives 
a little way out of the city. He is an enthusiastic 
gardener, and insisted immediately on my going to 
his garden. While there, by digging the earth away 
from the tubers, he showed me a nearly full-grown 
potato. 

The steamers on the river have seemingly a great 
passion for music; for within the last two days 
three of the steam-boats landing here, had each a 
“calliope "aboard. The“ calliope” is a steam organ. 
It is made up of steam-whistles of different tones, 
and arranged with keys iike an organ. At some dis- 
tance the music is quite acceptable; but I can’t say 


that I should like to travel on a boat with one. The 
performers on them get to be very skillful. 
Yours truly, G. W. H. 


FROM THE O. C. KITCHEN MAN TO 
THE W. C. KITCHEN MAN. 
0. OC. Kitchen, May, 26. 1870. 

Dear J. B. H:—This has been a somewhat event- 
ful day in the kitchen, and I thought you would like 
to hear a report of it : 

The first event was the disposal of a huge sea- 
monster called a halibut, that arrived from the sea 
last night. He evidently rode in a very cramped 
position, curled over in a barrel, and it took two men 
of us to lay the barrel on its side upon the marble 
table and drag him out. He was as good as the 
shilling-shows, so common on fair-grounds, for the 
children and for such as came early to breakfast be- 
fore he was cut up. 

You see the sea has come a hundred or more 
miles nearer to us since the advent of railroads, 
and the effect is that a great many strange 
fish come to visit us, especially since our won- 
derful showing up in Frank Leslie's Illustrated. It 
is a curious fact that all these fish that come 
from the sea to join the Community, are always ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding we have told people over 
and over that we are full and could take in no more 
members. After studying the phenomenon for a 
while with a view to accounting for it, 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the reason why we consent to 
let these sea characters identify themselves with us 
is, that they cre modest enough to leave their spirits 
at home; and we, having nothing but their bodies 
to attend to, can easily assimilate them to ourselves. 
Now if this predacious old heathen of a halibut had 
been so presumptuous as to bring his all-devouring 
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spirit into the Community, what a labor of exorcism 
it would have cost us. Just so with several colo- 
nies of clams that have Jately joined us: With the 
labor of digesting their spirits as well as their bod- 
ies, we should cry out as the rat did, who galloped 
around the cellar with a large clam fastened to his 
tail, that “a terrible clam-ity was entailed upon us.” 


But it is evident that the body of.this huge fish 
was got up with special reference to the frying-pan. 
Nature made no mistake in manufacturing halibut 
steak. Conceive of a great ellipsoid, six feet long and 
nearly three feet wide and about six inches thick, 
with a head at one end and a tail at the other, the tail 
flopping up and down, instead of sideways as with 
ordinary Christian fishes ; and the head skewed over 
to one side, apparently in the effoit to get his eyes 
on @ line with the horizon, which he does not quite 
succeed in doing, the eyes being near together, with 
swellings over them like a toad’s. He looks as if 
he had a chronic crick in his neck. 


The most remarkable thing about him, however, 
is the way he cuts up. All of the viscera is econom- 
ically packed up in a small cavity in one corner of 
the huge carcass, and the rest of the fish is solid 
white meat. ‘The back-bone which runs through the 
middle of this mass of meat from end to end, is divi- 
ded off into joints which indicate exactly the thick- 
ness for each steak, as the fish is cut crosswise. If 
the butcher has sufficient skill to hit the joint ex- 
actly, the bone falls in two without the least diffi- 
culty. The coarse ribs are not troublesome, being 
made of a kind of demoralized bone that yields 
readily to the knife. Two hundred and seventy of 
us could not quite dispose of him at one meal. 


The next event that I propose to tell you about 
was the bursting forth of a beer-spring on the oppo- 
site side of the court from where I was at work on 
the fish. You must know that Mrs. H. is somewhat 
noted for doing up side-jobs of a public-spirited 
character. Her enterprise this time was that of 
making a brewing of root-beer for the family. She 
had a barrel of it, that she had dressed up warm the 
night before in a blanket, with several towels pinned 
around it, and had inadvertantly put the cork in 
tight. Instead of sleeping quietly, it was wide 
awake, and working hard all night: and when 
Mrs. H. drew out the cork up sprang a miniature 
geyser striking the veranda and coming down in a 
shower all around and over her. The beer-keg*was 
decidedly too many for her, and she ran off with a 
shriek. With cautious gallantry I threw off my coat 
and rushed to the rescue; and by placing my hand 
over the hole I stopped the unusual proceedings 
after some eight or ten quarts had been lost and the 
barrel had thereby been somewhat relieved. Some 
one suggested that Mrs. H. was sailing in Behring 
Straits and had encountered a gale. 

The next adventure occurred to the swill-tub. 
The man who draws off the swill, had backed his 
boggy-cart into the court, and I assisted him in dump- 
ing one of the full tubs into it, when lo! the valve 
which lets the swill out of the cart had been left 
open and a large part of the aforesaid swill went 
spattering down on the stones of the court. Here 
was a pretty mess, and it occasioned the man and 
myself much trouble with shovel, broom, mop-pail 
and soap-suds to make things tidy again. It was sug- 
gested that the court had just taken too much beer, 
which was the occasion of its behaving in this very 
uncourteous manner. 

Yours fraternally, 
O. C. KitrcHEN-MAN. 


MINK BREEDING. 


The fashionable fur in this country is mink. Hith- 
erto the demand for it, which is usually good, has been 
supplied by trappers. But for some years past ex- 
periments have been going on, for testing the practi- 
eability and profit of breeding mink in confinement. 
Some of these experiments have been quite success- 
ful. Good conditions are necessary, and a knowledge 
of the natural habits of the animal. A correspon- 


relative to the business, which have come under his 
observation. He says: . 


“Very few have ever heard much about it, as it isa 
quiet kind of business,and can be carried on to a 
large extent without even neighbors knowing it. In 
the business of buying fur throughout the country, I 
suppose I have had the opportunity of seeing as 
many minkeries as almost any other person. I know 
of many which are very successful, and have been for 
years. Success depends on your knowledge of the 
habits of the animal, and the amount of care and 
attention you give them. Experience is the best 
teacher ; there are many things to learn in their 
management. After you understand them _thor- 
oughly, they are as easily raised as rabbits. When 
once started they multiply very rapidly. I know a 
trapper who started a minkery nine years ago with 
fifteen minks, and last winter sold six thousand dol- 
lars worth of fur—his income having more than 
doubled every year. I was at a very large minkery 
two years ago, where the proprietor had just skinned 
one thousand and refused an offer of ten dollars 
apiece for them. His expenses he informed me had 
been three thousand dollars for that year, which in- 
cluded feed and man to tend them. His minkery 
cost about two thousand dollers. An Ohio man 
stated that each of his female minks had paid him 
the interest of a thousand dollars. Said he could 
sell them out at fifty dollars per pair. I know of 
not less than forty establishments of different capac- 
ities. 

“All attempts to raise them in large enclosures have 
proved unsuccessful, as the males must be sorted out 
at breeding time, as they kill the young. The great- 
est cause of failure by the amateur is in keeping the 
female too fat in the spring; they should be kept very 
thin at that time. I have noticed one fact among 
the breeders, that they are generally very non-com- 
mittal. In some localities where feed is abundant, 
as near a slaughter-house or fish-market, mink can be 
kept at very little expense.” 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


[The Nation is a keen yet kindly observer of the 
social movements of the day. In its last week’s com- 
ments on the “ Woman Suffrage” party it criticises 
the futile attempt of some of the leaders to ignore 
the great questions of marriage, divorce and the 
sexual relations. It says :] 

We venture to assert that the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation will, as it extends its organization, find it 
impossible to keep clear of these topics; that they 
are already cropping out in its debates, and for the 
simple reason that its recruits are and will be 
largely drawn from that vast body of persons, of 
both sexes, to whom the yoke of the institution of 
marriage, as at present established, is irksome, and 
who believe that a freer gratification of individual 
desires ought to be provided for by law. We affirm, 
moreover, that the exclusion from the discussion of 
woman’s condition, in a country so slenderly gov- 
erned by tradition and habits as this is, and in which 
all discussion takes inevitably the widest possible 
range, of every thing relating to her functions as a 
female, is not possible, and would not be expedient 
if it were possible; that, as long as she has to per- 
petuate the human species by child-bearing and 
nursing, those who propose to better her lot must 
make up their minds to deal openly, boldly, and per- 
sistently with her sexual relations, for to this they 
are sure to be driven eventually. We call attention 
to this matter because we believe the attempt to 
carry on the movement with a false bottom is full 
of danger, and helps to hide from the able and re- 
spectable leaders of the movement—of whom there 
are a great many—the real weight of the responsi- 
bility they are assuming. We must have no 
patched-up settlement of this matter, and no re- 
arrangement of the relations of men and women in 
which sexual passion is ignored, and which is based 
on the theory that when a wife desires to quit a 
husband, or a husband a wife it is presumptively 
because he or she wants opportunities for a “ broader 
development,” or “a more perfect spiritual union,” 
or “ a closer communion with a kindred soul,” or “a 
freer interchange of his or her deepest experiences.” 


From the Revolution. 


THE HATEFUL AGE. 


When Louise and and I were school-ma’ms, we 
used to speak to each other of some of our pupils 





dent of the Country Gentleman, gives some facts 


as“ just in the hateful age.” It is indescribable, but 


I think school-teachers generally will know what 
we mean—a stage of development when the inno- 
cency and simple grace of childhood is giving place 
to a provocative and inquisitive spirit, a restiveness 
under restraint, and a desire to order one’s own 
ways independently of others. If you didn’t know 
that your boys and girls would outgrow that by and 
by (to be sure, some individuals never do in this life), 
you might well despair and wish to arrest the devel- 
opment of children in their sweet, trusting childhood. 
That is the trouble with the lookers-on at the social 
crises. They don’t seem to get an idea of the 
growth of the human race that is going on, and are 
in despair over this “ hateful age,” of most of our 
towns at present. In the meantime, the divine 
currents flow on through all the human body ; and to 
the great divine soul, who is in the secret of the 
whole, I suppose all is perfect order. This belief 
sets my own soul at rest. 1t is something better than 
rest—it is worship. 

Well, then, we must try to do our work in 
harmony with the great Worker. We can’t set the 
boy back into babyhood, nor the summer back into 
spriig. Neither can we set the human race back in 
its development. Our poor patches on its garments 
(institutions) are not good for much. Hadn’t we 
better be looking out for a new suit? It won’t do 
to cut and fit a boy’s “ freedom suit ” before he out- 
grows his round-abouts, but we had better not insist 
upon pinching his growth by garments that are evi- 
dently toosmall. Fourier has got a suit all ready for 
the growing race; I really wonder how it will fit. 
It has been tried on several times, but it hung all 
loose and dangling, and had to be taken off. 


Others have tried their hands at this sort of tailor- 
ing. I was astonished when I read “ American 
Socialisms” to see how many; but their efforts 
seem rather premature. There isa kind of preco- 
cious child, called the Oneida Community, all 
dressed, but I feel sure that there is something 
decidedly better than that in store for humanity. 
However, there are some good lessons to be learned 
from that experiment, which the experimenters call 
asuccess. I wish the lovers of humanity would 
oftener look ahead and see if they can not get light 
from that quarter upon some of the puzzling prob- 
lems of the present day. I do. 

Socialists have often fancied that organization is 
the one thing needful to the correct working of the 
social body, but what shall we organize? A great 
many “godless shrines” have got to be smitten 
down first, so let us all do with our might what our 
hands find to do. 

This kind of talk seems rather incoherent to some 
of our friends, I dare say, and preaching is “ out of 
order,” so I will stop right here. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





[From the Westminster Review.] 

History oF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS BY JOHN 
Humpurey Noyes. Mr. Noyes is regarded as 
something of a prophet in his own country, and is 
not quite a stranger to us on this side of the 
Atlantic. With the leading incidents of his career 
and the principal results of his labors, it is probable 
that most of our readers have already become ac- 
quainted in the fluent and graphic pages of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s “New America,” or “ Spiritual 
Wives.” In turn a graduate of Dartmouth College, in 
New Hampshire ; a lawyer’s clerk at Putney, in Ver- 
mont; a Revivalist student at Andover, Massachu- 
setts; a Congregational preacher at Yale College, 
New Haven; a seceder, an outcast, and an agitator 
—he is now, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
the patriarch of the family of Perfectionists, or 
Bible Communists, settled at Oneida Creek, in the 
State of New York. By his followers he is ac- 
knowledged to be a seer, a revelator, and a saint, in 
the enjoyment, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells us, “ of 
-*, from heaven and personal intimacies with 


But what, to profane outsiders at all events, may 
appear of more immediate importance in connec- 
tion with the volume before us, is that Mr. Noyes is 
himself the founder of one of the most successful of 
those “ American Socialisms,” as he is pleased to 
designate them, towards which on the present occa- 
sion he has assumed the office of historian. It is 
true that the Oneida Community has existed for 
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only about twenty years, and that its original pro- 
jector is. still its presiding genius) To a cautious 
observer, therefore, it may seem to be full early for 
the formation of a decided opinion on its inherent 
powers of endurance or its ultimate chances of 
perpetuity. As yet, however, it has manifested no 
serious symptoms of ap ing dissolution, and 
we believe it has lasted longer than any 
other association of a similar kind in which the un- 
adulterated principles of Communism have been 
acted upon to an equal degree. 

Under these circumstances it can not be denied 
that Mr Noyes has peculiar claims to “‘ speak as one 
having authority ” on the subject to which his work 
relates. Ifaccording to the critical maxim of Pope, it 
is allowable in those to “censure freely who have 
written well,” it is assuredly permissible in the 

atriarch of Oneida Creek, whose efforts as a social 

novator have been attended by such signal success, 
to employ his leisure moments in dissecting the 
schemes and e ing the practical miscarriages of 
his less able or less fortunate predecessors and rivals 
in the same field of speculation and enterprise. As 
he says in his preface: 

“It is certainly high time that Socialists should 
begin to take lessons from experience, and for this 

urpose that they should chasten their confidence 
fn flattering theories and turn their attention to 
actual events. This country (the United States) has 
been from the beginning, and especially for the last 
forty years, 8 laboratory in which socialisms of all 
kinds have been experimenting. It may safely be 
assumed that Providence has presided over the 
operations, and has taken care to make them in- 
structive. The disasters of Owenism and Fourierism 
have not been in vain; the successes of the Shakers 
and Rappites have not been set before us for 
nothing. We may hope to learn something from 
every experiment.’ 

e will not attempt to follow Mr. Noyes into his 
conclusions with respect to the Divine intentions 
and designs. But, confining ourselves to the purel 
human aspect of the case, we are willing to admit 
that it is a laudable act on his part, to endeavor to 
render the varied experience, whether of himself or 
others, effectually available by means of comparison 
and contrast, for the encouragement or warning of 


me yong can be accepted as its ostensible author’s 
only in, we allow, the important sense that the MS. 
from which the greater part of the letterpress is 
copied was acquired by him without force or fraud 
from its legitimate owner or custodian. 

The materials left by Macdonald consisted of 
longer or shorter records, varying from “a mere 
mention to a narrative of nearly a hundred pages,” 
of no less than sixty-nine separate communistic or 
quasi communistic Associations, existing at different 
periods in different parts of America. These Com- 
munities may be roughly divided into two classes, 
the eecular and the religious—namely, those in which 
all kinds and varieties of theological belief or unbe- 
lief were either tolerated or ignored; and those in 
which the profession of a common creed constituted 
the principal bond of union between their members, 
and its propagation formed the Leeson | object of 
their institution. Mr. Noyes, following Macdonald, 
traces the rise and progress of Secular Communism 
in the United States, to the influence of the English- 
man Owen and the Frenchman Fourier. 

“Robert Owen,” he says, ‘came to this country 
and commenced his experiments in Communism in 
1824. This was the beginning of a national excite- 
ment which had a course somewhat like that of a 
religious revival or a political campaign. This 
movement seems to have culminated in 1826; and 
poucet around or near that year we find in Mac- 

onald’s list the names of eleven Communities, 
These were not all strictly Owenite Communities, 
but probably all owed their birth to the general 
excitement that followed Owen’s labors, and may, 
therefore, properly be classified as belonging to the 
Owen movement. Fourierism was introduced into 
this country by Albert Brisbane and Horace Greeley 
in 1842, and then commenced anotlter great national 
movement similar to that of Owenism, but far more 
universal and enthusiastic. We consider the year 
1843 the focal period of this social revival, and 
around that year, or following it, within the forties, 
we find the main group of Macdondald’s Asssocia- 
tions. Thirty-four of the list may be clearly re- 
ferred to this epoch. Many, and perhaps most, of 
them never undertook to carry into practice, Four- 
ier’s theories in full, and some of them would disdain 
all affiliation with Fourierism, but they all originated 
those choice and sanguine spirits who may hereafter |in a common excitement, and that excitement took 


feel themselves moved to embark in the wide, per-|its rise from the publications of Brisbane and Gree- 
ilous, and perhaps thankless undertaking of reform- |} ley.” 


ing the moral sentiments, and reorganizing the social 
relations of mankind. 

We sent to say that Mr. Noyes has performed 
the task he has imposed upon himself, in a manner 
which is not altogether satisfactory. In point of 
fact, it has rarely fallen to our lotto be much more 
disappointed in a book than we have been in this 
one of his. We did not anticipate that it would be 
distinguished by ! extraordinary scientific value 
or literary merit. e were aware that it was the 
work neither of a philosopher nor of a scholar. We 
did not look to it for a pattern of sustained logical 
power, or classical purity of diction. We were even 
fae gern to find that the illumination of the prophet 

ad obscured the reason of the man, and that the 
ardor of the preacher had interfered with the accu- 
racy of the writer to a greater extent than we are 
pleased to perceive that they have done. But we 
expected at the least, and, we-are sorry to add, 
groundlessly, that Mr. Noyes would have exercised 
some judgment in the selection, and would have 
bestowed some care on the arrangement of his mat- 
ter. -Above all, we imagined (only to be again mis- 
taken) that whatever the defects of his performance 
might be, dullness would not have been discovered 








































































Of these forty-five Communities, or Phalanxes, 
the majority perished within a year or two of their 
formation; many of them did not last more than a 
few months, and only three survived for a period 
exceeding five years. Their fortunes and fate were 
essentially identical, and the continual repetition of 
the same tale, altered merely in respect of dates and 
names, becomes as we read sufficiently monotonous, 
not to say wearisome. A few generous enthusiasts 
embrace the fascinating notion of establishing a so- 
ciety which may serve as a model for the imitation 
of the rest of the human species, whence, by the 
very nature of its constitution, the ordinary evils of 
social existence—poverty, crime, disease—shall be 
necessarily excluded. hey soon find themselves 
supplemented by a heavy contingent of (to adopt 
the words of Mr. Horace Greeley, quoted by Mr. 
Noyes) “‘ the conceited, the crotchety, the selfish, the 
headstrong, the paepediose, the unappreciated, the 
played out, the idle, and the good-for-nothing gener- 
ally, who, discovering themselves utterly out of 
place and at a discount in the world as it is, rashly 
conclude that they are exactly fitted for the world 
as it ought to be.” The first cast their pecuniary 
means, the second little more than their moral sup- 
among the most conspicuous of its faults. port, into a common stock. They commence by ac- 

That itshould be dull, howeyer, is a necessary quiring as much land as they can obtain, usually far 
consequence of the mode in which the history has} more than they can cultivate or are able to pay for. 
been manufactured—for we can employ no better] They build for their accommodation a triangular, 
term to indicate the process of its production. It} quadrangular, rectangular, hexagonal, polygonal, or 
7 ae that, many years ago, a Scotsman, by name| circular dwelling. They proclaim a community of 

onald, emigrated from his native country to the | goods, and perhaps a community of women. They 
United States, with the view of joining one or other | start a daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or quar- 
of the “Communities” which the once celebrated | terly organ, for the discussion and dissemination of 
Robert Owen had been instrumental in founding in| their opinions They announce the advent of uni- 
the Far West. “But finding,” Mr. Noyes says, | versal philanthropy, equality, peace, and prosperity. 

Owenism in ruins, and Fourierism,” which had | And then they begin to squabble for authority and 
succeeded it in popular favor,“ going to ruin,” he| precedence among themselves; to fight with one 
determined to write a book “ that should give future | another all around about religion or politics, or some 
generations the benefit of the lessons taught by these | private and personal matter; to neglect their bus- 
attempts and failures.” In collecting the requisite | iness in farm or factory; to run in debt, and to de- 
information, Macdonald t about ten years, and,/| fraud their creditors. Finally, they resolve to sepa- 
in the course of them, visited Mr. Noyes on several | rate, they doseparate, and the Association comes to 
occasions. “The sad scenes he had encountered,” | an untimely and bankrupt end. 
remarks the latter, “ while looking for the stories of} In his preface, reprinted in full by Mr. Noyes, 
80 many short-lived Communities, had given him a Macdonald confesses that “ at one time, sanguine in 
tinge of ymelancholy. He was, indeed, the ‘Old| anticipating brilliant ‘results from Communism, he 
Mortality’ of Socialism, wandering from grave to| imagined mankind better than they are ;” and after 
grave, patiently deciphering the epitaphs of defunct] the collapse of New Harmony, Robert Owen com- 

Phalanxes.’”” Mr. Noyes adds that “his own at- plains that “he wanted honesty, and he got dishon- 
esty; he wanted temperance, and instead he was 


tempt was a failure. He gathered a huge mass of 
materials, wrote his preface, and then died in New|continually troubled with the intemperate; he 
york, of om a. peng nege in 1854; and Se Fa anos —_ dirt.” ome 08 

8 papers then into the possession| “The Yellow ommunity,” says Mr. es, 
of his brother-in-law, from whom Mr. Noyes after a : Ke 


“though composed of ‘a very superior class,’ found, 
while obtained them. Their contents has su plied | in the chart space of three months, that ‘ self-love 
the bulk of the work now under review, which con-| was a spirit that would not be exorcised.’ Individ- 


ual happiness was the law of Nature, and it could 
not be obliterated: and before a single year had 
passed, this law had scattered the members of that 
society, which had come together so earnestly and 
under such favorable circumstances, back into the 
selfish world from which they came. The trustees 
of the Nashoba Comniunity, in abandoning Frances 
Wright’s original plan of common property, ac- 
knowledge their conviction that such a system can 
not succeed ‘ without the members composing it are 
superior beings. That which produces in the world 
only commonplace jealousies and every-day squab- 
bles, is sufficient to destroy a Community.” The 
spokesman of the Haverstraw Community at first 
attributes their failure to the ‘dishonesty of the 
managers ;’ but afterwards settles down into the 
more general complaint that they lacked ‘ men and 
women of skillful industry, sober and honest, with a 
knowledge of themselves, and a disposition to com- 
mand and be commanded ;’ and intimates that ‘the 
sole occupation of the men and women they had 
was parade and talk.’ The historian of the Cox- 
sackie Community says, ‘they had many persons 
engaged in talking and law-making who hid not 
work at any useful employment. The consequences 
were that after struggling on for between one and 
two years the experiment came to an.end. There 
were few good men to steer things right.” 

The us Bay Socialists quarreled about religion, 
and “ when they broke up some decamped in the 
night with as much of the common property as the 
could lay hands on.” One Owenite or Fourierist lead- 
er laments that “ the theory of Communism could not 
be carried out in practice,” that “the attempt was 

remature, and the necessary conditions did not ex- 
st;” a second, that his experiment was spoilt by 
“the want of ‘common honesty ” in his associates ; 
a third, that “the timber he got together was not 
suitable for building a Community,”—that, “ though 
the men and women who joined him were very en- 
thusiastic, and commenced with great zeal, their de- 
votion to the cause seemed to be sincere, but they 
did not know themselves ;” and a fourth, that his co- 
adjutors were “ ignorant of Fourier’s principles, and 
without plan or purpose, save to fly from the ills 
they had already experienced in civilization; thus 
they assembled together such elements of discord 
as naturally in a short time led to their dissolu- 
tion. 

“ The foregoing disclosures,” Mr. Noyes observes, 
“of disintegrating infirmities were generally made 
reluctantly, and are necessarily very imperfect. 
Large departments of dangerous passion are entirely 
ignored. For instance, in all the memoirs of the 

wen and Fourier Associations not a word is said 
on the ‘Woman Question!’ Among all the disa- 
greements and complaints, not a hint occurs of any 
jealousies and quarrels about love matters. In fact, © 
women are rarely mentioned; and the terrible pas- 
sions connected with distinction of sex which the 
Shakers, Rappites, Oneideans and. the rest of the re- 
ligious Communities have had so much trouble with, 
and have taken so much pains to provide for or 
against, are absolutely left out of sight. Owen, it is 
true, named marriage as one of the trinity of man’s 
oppressors, and it is generally understood that 
Owenism and Fourierism both gave considerable 
latitude to affinities and divorces; but this makes it 
all the more strange that there was no trouble worth 
mentioning in any of these Communities about 
crossing love claims. Can it be, we ask ourselves, 
that Owen had such conflicts with whisky tippling, 
but never a fight with the love mania ?—that all 
through the Fourier experiments men and women, 
young men and maidens, by scores and hundreds, 
were tumbled together into unitary homes, and 
sometimes into log cabins seventeen feet by twenty- 
five, and yet no sexual jostlings of any account dis- 
turbed the domestic circle? The only conclusion 
we can come to is that some of the most important 
experiences of these transitory Communities have 
not been surrendered to history.” : 

But in whatever form the bone of contention or 
apple of discord was thrown among them, this at 
least is certain, that of the eleven Associations re- 
ferred by Mr. Noyes to the “ Owen Movement,” and 
the thirty-four which he refers to the “ Fourier 
Movement,” Brook Farm, the experiment of Chan- 
ning, Hawthorne, Theodore Parker, Margaret Ful 
ler, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ alone is reported 
as harmonious to the end.” Mr. Noyes gives the 
subjoined statistical particulars of these Secular So- 
cialisms. “The Owen group were distributed 
among the States as follows: In Indiana 4, in New 
York 8, in Ohio 2, in ang Ber 1, in Tennessee 
1. The Fourier group was located as follows: In 
Ohio 8, in New York 6, in Pennsylvania 6, in Massa- 
chusetts 3, in Illinois 3,in New Jersey 2,in Michi- 
gan 2, in Wisconsin 2, in Indiana 1, in Iowa 1. 

“The figures in our epitome, reckoning five per- 
sons to a family when families are mentioned, give 
an aggregate of 4801 members, but these belong to 
only twenty-five Associations. The numbers of the 
remaining twenty are not definitely reported. The 
average of those reported is about 192 to an Asso- 
ciation. Extending this average to the rest we have 
a total of 8641. e members belonging to single 
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Associations vary from 15 to 900, but in a majority 
of cases they were between 100 and 200. 

The amount of land reported is enormous. Av- 
eraging as we did in the case of the number of 
members, we make a grand total of 136,586 acres, 
or about 3000 acres toeach Association! This is too 
much for any probable average. We will leave out 
as exceptional the 60,000 acres reported as belonging 
to New Harmony and the McKean Co. Association. 
Then, averaging as before, we have a grand total of 
44,624, or about 1000 acres to each Association. 
Judging by our own experience, we incline to think 
that this fondness for land, which has been the hab- 
it of Socialists, had much to do with their fail- 
ures.” To be continued. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Ar a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, M. Bouley, one of its members, read a paper 
on the number of deaths caused by the bites of mad 
animals. According to M. Bouley, who admitted, 
however, that the statistics from the different depart- 
ments were not so complete as might be wished, 
there were, from 1863 to 1868 inclusive, three hun- 
dred and twenty persons bitten in France; of these 
three hundred and twenty, one hundred and twenty- 
nine died, i.e., there was a mortality of forty per 
cent. Of the three hundred and twenty persons 
bitten, thirty-eight per cent. escaped without any 
further effects. The remaining twelve per cent. 
failed to report the consequences of their bein 
bitten; probably they also escaped unharmed. 
Much fewer women than men were bitten, a fact 
which M. Bouley does not hesitate to ascribe to 
their petticoats and crinoline. Of the bites by ani- 
mals afflicted by rabies, two hundred and eighty-four 
were caused by dogs, and only twenty-six by bitches ; 
five by cats, and five by wolves. M. Bouley’s report 
shows that, as it has long been asserted by men of 
science, the idea that canine madness is more preva- 
lent in summer than in winter is a mere vulgar error. 
In the spring of the different years over which his 
researches had extended, there were eighty-nine 
cases reported ; in the summer, seventy-four; in the 
autumn, sixty-four; and in the winter, seventy-four 
cases. The period of incubation was generally 
about two months; after that time has elapsed any 
one who had been bitten is justified in considering 
himself out of danger. When madness supervenes 
it is generally fatal on the third day. Bites in the 
face would seem to be the most dangerous; out of 
thirty-two persons bitten in the face twenty-nine 
died, three only escaping. As to the remedies to be 
adopted, M. Bouley did not hesitate to affirm that 
the hot iron was the only one on which any reliance 
could be placed. Out of one hundred and thirty-four 
wounds which were cauterized, there were only 
forty-two fatal cases; while of sixty-six wounded 
persons who neglected cauterization, no less than 
fifty-six died, only ten escaping. Other remedies 
should only be used when the hot iron can not be 
immediately applied, but they should only be re- 
garded as a makeshift. Marshal Vaillant made 
some interesting remarks with regard to the use of 
the muzzle, and related the following fact: “At 
Dijon,” said Marshal Vaillant, “the mayor, M. 
Vernier, who is now a member of the Conseil d’Etat, 
was so persuaded that the muzzle only predisposed 
dogs to madness, that he forbade its use. No cases 
of madness appeared when the use of the muzzle 
was not enforced. His successor had the rule as to 
the wearing of muzzles re-enforced, and cases of 
madness were immediately reported. In Constanti- 
nople (continued the marshal) the muzzle is never 
used, and they do not know what madness among 
dogs is. In Prussia, the less the muzzle is used the 
less madness is there.” Baron Larrey agreed with 
his colleague in denouncing the use of the muzzle. 


—Appletons’ Journal, 


Tue Jewish Trwes,—This is the organ of the 
Reform wing of Judaism in this country. It isa 
large weekly sheet, printed in English and German, 
and one of its interesting features, is an abstract of 
the most noteworthy Jewish intelligence from all 
parts of the world. Judging from the indications 
in this paper, the Reform movement is rapidly grow- 
ing in strength among American Jews. Many of 
the old formalities and ceremonies are dropped. Lib- 
eral and brotherly feelings toward the Gentile 
branches of mankind are cultivated. Education is 
fostered, and the ambition seems gathering strength 
to place the Jewish nation in the foremost ranks of 
progress. There is a tendency among the Reformers, 
however, toward Rationalism, and away from the old 
faith of their ancestors in internal communication 
with the heavens. This must be a transitory thing. 
That faith is in the blood of the race, and will yet 
assert itself. The circulation of the Zimes is about 
three thousand, which indicates quite a large con- 


stituency of Reformers. Published at No. 7 Murray- 
st., New York, by M. Ellinger. 


Tue other day Molecule propounded the follow- 
ing to Atom: “A boy said to a gentleman, ‘My 
father and mother have a daughter, but she is not 
my sister.’ Now, how do you explain that?” Atom 
reflected, but all in vain. To his every suggestion 
Molecule replied by a mild but decided negative. 
At length Atom was forcec to give it up. ‘“ Why 
it’s simple enough,” said Molecule, with an exasper- 
ating smile, “‘ the boy lied !” 


ITEMS. 
NATHANIEL WIL1Is, father of Nathaniel P. Willis, 
the poet, died in Boston on Thursday at the age of 
ninety. 
WEsTon, the pedestrian, accomplished a walk of 
100 miles at the Empire City rink, New York, on 
Wednesday last in 21 hours and 45 minutes. He re- 
ceived for it a prize of $1,500. , 
Panis has been illuminated in honor of the dec- 
laration of the plebiscitum. No disorders occurred. 
A new political party is said to be forming in France, 
to be called the “ Constitutional Left.” Its leader 
is M. Picard. 
THERE has been a revolution in Venezuela. The 
capital was captured after two days hard fighting, 
and the loss of 500 men. Gen. Blanco is at the 
head of the new government, as provisional presi- 
dent. There has also been a revolution in Portugal. 
There is talk of a union of Spain and Portugal 
under one government. 
A pIsasTRovs fire occurred in Quebec on the 24th 
inst. Over five hundred houses were burned, and 
several thousand people, mostly of the poorer classes, 
were rendered homeless. Loss about $500,000. A 
dispatch of the 27th inst. from Quebec also stated 
that a destructive fire was raging at Saguenay, cov- 
ering an area five by thirty miles, by which over 500 
families, numbering 4,500 persons, were rendered 
destitute. Six adults and two children perished in 
the flames. The fire originated in the woods. 
Tue Senate has passed the bill to enforce-the 
fifteenth amendment. An amendment to the Exe- 
cutive, Legislative and Judicial appropriation bill, 
was adopted, equalizing the paying of female clerks, 
copyists etc., employed by the Government, to that 
now received by male clerks, and another authoriz- 
ing the heads of departments to appoint women to 
any class of clerkships. Amendments were also 
adopted appropriating money for the extension of 
the Capitol grounds, and $100,000 in aid of an expe- 
dition to the North Pole. The House of Representa- 
tives has passed the Nothern Pacific Railroad bill. 
The polygamy bill is not likely to be passed this 
session. 

On the 25th inst. a force of about 250 Fenians 
under General O’Neill attempted to cross the Cana- 
dian border from Franklin, Vt. They were met by 
a force of Canadians variously estimated at from 50 
to 200 men, and a sharp skirmish ensued, lasting 
about two hours. Three of the Fenians were killed, 
and 10 or 15 wounded. The Canadians claim to 
have sustained no losses. General O'Neill was ar- 
rested on the field by Gen. Geo. P. Foster, U.'8. 
Marshal, and has been imprisoned at Burlington, in 
default of $20,000 bail. In a later skirmish the Fen- 
ian General Donnelly received a mortal wound 


retreated, and abandoned the attempt to cross at this 
point. A large force of Fenians concentrated at 
Malone, N. Y., and there was some fighting on 
Friday the 27th. The result seems to have been dis- 
astrous to the Fenians, as they are reported to be 
badly demoralized and many of them scattering to 
their homes. President Grant issued a proclamation 
on the 24th inst. warning all persons in the United 
States against aiding or abetting the unlawful pro- 
ceedings, Generals Meade and McDowell and bodies 
of United States troops have gone to the disturbed 
districts. The excitement and activity in Canada 





in opposition to the movement are considerable. ‘ 


of which he has since died. The Fenians finally | 


Aiuouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 

Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circutar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ; 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
wisM Or CompLex Marriage, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsno more. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oncida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes. and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. : 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 


(Watiincrorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Coxx, 


With néw type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa iicrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SaLvaTion FROM Sin, THE Exp or Onristian Faire; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Soctatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the Cicutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Taarrer’s Guipg; 3% Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 

¢ in cloth, $1.50. 


Marz Oontorence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercoursé, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 60 cents 
per dozen. 

Back Vo.vmes or tits“ CircoLar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mailat $1.75, - 

The above works are for sale at the CirctLir office. 
Massas, Tavsxen & Comraxy, Book-sellets, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Soctaiams, and the 

Trappen’s Guipe forsale, They will receive subscriptions fur 





our other publications, 








